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when he did his first Garcia Band gig, at Keystone, of 
course. Anyway, they took all my gear and Billy Wolfe, 
who had been working on the Rowan Brothers project 
with which Jerry was involved, recorded it, and it came 
out very strange. The tapes were pretty awful. He used a 
lot of audience in the mix; I don’t know why or how he 
recorded so much leakage. He and Phil mixed that 
album. The track assignments were very strange. When 
it came to using them for the movie, it took Bob 
Matthews, Jerry, Dan Healy, and myself, plus others, to 
make sense out of them for the soundtrack. 

Were you involved with Reflections or Blues for 
Allah during the year off? 

Blues for Allah somewhat, though not a whole lot, 
and Reflections, no. I was at my least active during that 
time period. 

And then came Terrapin Station. 

Yes, I was involved with that, but mostly that was 
Keith Olsen. They did it down in L.A. I went down and 
worked with the band at the hotel, working with them 
on vocal parts and various overdubs to find out what 
they wanted to do. All of that was back at the hotel 
mostly, and then they went down to the studio and 
worked with it there. At the end, Keith went off to En- 
gland to get some string section parts put on, and when 
he came back he cut the record and sent it up. Jerry and 
I went over to David Freiberg’s house to listen to it, to 
play it for the first time, and when it came to that last 
part with the little “Spanish Harlem” in it, and I just 
looked at Jerry and went, “What the HELL is that?” We 
looked at each other and went, “Oops! Oh, well.” 
“Keith got a little carried away, huh?” “Yep, just a little.” 
It was funny, we had a little laugh. 

He wasn’t pissed? 

Well, when he saw my reaction, he was a little more 
annoyed and he went, “Oh God.” I guess he wound up 
being a little upset. He didn’t put a gun to anybody’s 
head or anything. 

And then came Shakedown. 

Healy was in charge of Shakedown; I did a bunch of 
work on it, mostly maintenance work, setting the studio 
up, some overdubs and stuff like that. And that was 
with Lowell George, who was wonderful! I just loved 


him, he was great, he was so much fun. But before the 
recording of Shakedown Street I built the studio for the 
recording of Cats Under the Stars. Jerry’s band was 
rehearsing to do an album. They were going to go into 
His Master’s Wheels. That was Elliot Mazer’s studio, 
which he had taken over from us—Alembic, that is. 
They had time booked there to do the album recording; 


THE DEADHEAD’S TAPING COMPENDIUM 


I was recording the rehearsal. They were so pleased with 
the sound of my rehearsal tapes, Jerry said, “Oh, Betar” 
(that’s my nickname, given to me by Bear because I’m 
such a detailer, I like to make things “Betar”), “you can 
have the sixteen-track set up by tomorrow, right?” “Oh, 
sure, no problem,” I said. I went over to the film house, 
where I’d been using the sixteen-track for work on the 
GD movie, and tore it down, set it back up and built a 
studio overnight. When I first started, I just had my 
Ampex MX10 mixers and all those feeding tracks of the 
sixteen-track Studer. That was a lot of fun because when 
I wanted to have something panned or anything, I used 
two microphone positions to pan it. Each mike input 
had a left, right, or center output; that was it. In order to 
pan, I used up two positions to get a certain amount of 
volume on the left and then less or more on the right to 
determine its position in the pan. 

Oh, rather than a pan knob. 

Yep, didn’t have one. Like I said, we liked those chal- 
lenges. It was a lot of work, but I always liked a lot of 
work. It wasn’t “Give me a truck that’s all put together,” 
it was “No, no, it’s okay, Pll build a truck (or a studio).” 

So you would specify, “We need X number of micro- 
phones, X number of sound processors, this particular 
board, and then we need to have this stuff built so we'll 
need racks for all that equipment”? 

Well, yeah. Pd call Sennheiser and become a dealer 
so I could get the good price on microphones; call 
Ampex for a distributor’s tape deal, and so on. I had 
multipair snakes and stage boxes and such that I had 
made for Alembic. My outboard equipment was mini- 
mal. Of course, I used a lot of tape machines. Jerry said 
I could buy a board, so I got the Neve. Love those con- 
soles, the 800 series. When the board arrived, it was in 
two giant shipping crates: the mainframe in one, and all 
the module components in the other. “Gee, there’s no 
assembly instructions, just a big, fat binder full of 
schematics!” 

What kind of monitors have you always liked? 

Well, it changed as things developed. I started with 
JBLs, the 43-10s or the 43-20s, the bigger ones, back 
when those were the professional series. Then I got into 
Meyers’ monitors when he first designed them. He first 
brought them into the studio one day and set them up 
while we were working on Go to Heaven. After I lis- 
tened, I said, “Somebody finally got the cotton out of 
my ears! I won’t work until these come back.” We had 
just gotten these UREI time-aligns and I said, “Shitcan 
those! I will not come back in here and work until we 
have those other speakers. Forget it.” 


“Inside” the System: The Interviews 


Ive had the great pleasure of listening to a number 
of the tapes you recorded on Meyers speakers. You close 
your eyes and you’re there! 

There you go. I want you to be inside the music; I 
don’t want stereos playing at you, I want you to be IN 
there, I want it around you. 

This brings up the question of altering conscious- 
ness to a reasonable level when recording or mixing. 

For you to be inside the music doesn’t require the 
prerequisite of an altered state. I don’t consider that an 
“and it follows” situation. Well, there’s being high, and 
there’s being fucked up. I like the former stage as 
opposed to the latter. Anyway, I don’t equate being 
inside the music as an achievement brought on by 
ingesting a foreign substance. When my mix is right, 
and the space is properly formed, or should I say 
“expanded,” I consider that place as getting “clear.” 
When I’m really clear, I can walk around between the 
instruments. 

There are times when listening to Grateful Dead 
music in an altered state of consciousness can be appro- 
priate because the music acts as a catalyst, or a vehicle, 
to bring the listener to places that it doesn’t when in a 
more grounded state of consciousness. What was your 
perspective on the process of recording and listening 
back during the recording and mixing process, know- 
ing there were people who were going to be high listen- 
ing to the music? 

You had to be careful with that one. I never recorded 
music, or listened to the music, with that as part of my 
criteria. There were times when I was saying to myself, 
“Are those meters moving, or is that the afterimage?” 
“Am I hearing this, or am I hearing this because I’m lis- 
tening for it?” “Am I pulling it out of the mix because 
I’m listening closely to see if it’s in there, or is it really in 
there?” “Okay, whoa! This is a challenge, let’s see if we 
can get this sucker on tape.” 

Well, that was the old Prankster challenge—there’s 
almost like there’s this grizzled veteran freak mentality 
of “I can record that even when the dials are all melting 
into each other.” 

Well, yeah, that was one of the things about what I 
call “guerrilla recording.” Can you make it happen, can 
you do it under any circumstances? You bet; the harder, 
the better. I can do that. I passed the Acid Test, I have 
my card. But I never had the feeling I had to be there to 
do that; I didn’t have to be high or fucked up or what- 
ever to record the stuff or to get into it and have it take 
me someplace. It would do that anyway. A transcenden- 
tal vehicle. But that depended on their playing, too, and 


how much I was communicating with Jerry, because he 
played what I was thinking; sometimes we were in 
touch. As they all say, “Oh, he’s playing my song!” Well, 
yeah, he did that, that’s what he did. He went and 
reached those cosmic levels of people’s consciousness 
and hit those notes that would take them there. It wasn’t 
something I’d consciously work on. Being in an altered 
state maybe would take me someplace further, here I’d 
get more sucked into it; but the one thing, to me, the 
music was visual. It was not just something to listen to, 
I saw it too. So I always liked to have my speakers, or 
whatever I was looking at in front of me, just black. I 
didn’t want to have a picture there because the image 
came into my mind with the music. 

Go to Heaven was next. 

Oh yes, Go to Heaven was fun. Well, that was with 
Gary Lyons. He came out and he met with us here, at 
Front Street (Club Le Front), and the first thing he saw 
was the studio. He was very nervous when he saw there 
was no control room and was insisting one be built. He 
got over it. I fought for years—I did not want a control 
room because it would just be a space that would have 
its own sound. I prefer a big open room and lots of 
things to move around in it. I’d just alter something at 
the other end of the room and it would change what was 
going on over here; I really got into that, acoustically 
speaking. PII move this over here. I think PII put this 
three-inch-square piece of foam under the piano lid, 
right about there. Then PI] get rid of those certain reflec- 
tions. Little things like that. I like the subtleties, Pm a 
detailer. 

So what that implies is, in preferring more of a “live 
stage” setting, to be able to have more of a direct con- 
nection with one another. But didn’t you then have to 
deal with the problem of more leakage? 

Not really. I wasn’t creating leakage, so that however 
I set up the studio, I was setting it up so as to record 
without the leakage, as in any studio setup. I would be 
using acoustic baffles around a cabinet, or baffles 
around the drums. I just couldn’t listen to the monitors 
while I was recording. My playback area, my monitors, 
my speakers, my board and all that, my control room 
area, my tape machines: it was all open to the room. I 
had headphones on to make sure I was getting there, but 
playback didn’t affect leakage because it wasn’t on. 

Did you prefer a warm room? Something with a little 
bit of bounce to it? 

I like a room that sounds good. How do I define 
that? I don’t like a dead room where I walk in and all the 
sound gets sucked out of me—the sound’s only a frac- 





